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EQUAL PAY 
Evidence submitted to the 
Royal Commission 


INTRODUCTION 


HE War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry 

made its report in 191g. It recommended that the 

Government should support the principle of “ Equal Pay 
for Equal Work ” and should itself apply it. In the same year, 
the International Labour Office included this among its ob- 
jectives, while the British House of Commons in 1920 approved 
the principle of Equal Pay in the Civil Service. 


A quarter of a century has elapsed, and the. relationship 
between the remuneration of men and women: remains 
practically unchanged to this day. But the spheres in which 
women are now normally employed (apart from the wide war- 
time extensions) are no longer restricted to textiles, clothing 
and distribution, catering and domestic service. The new in- 
dustries such. as radio-engineering, plastics, chemicals and 
rayon—among the most flourishing in Britain in the years 
preceding the war—established their prosperity on the em- 
ployment of a large proportion of female labour. 

Among the professions (now that the Diplomatic Service has 
been opened to women), the Church alone remains the ex- 
clusive province of men. In politics and in the legal pro- 
fession, in medicine and the arts, in business, in the schools 
and universities and in the Civil Service, women in recent 
years have been rendering service to the community. The 
teaching profession and the Civil Service are however the only 
ones where there is a sex-differential in salaries—arid in: both 
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of these it is the policy of the Government which is the deciding 
factor. 

During the war, the large-scale employment of women has 
been introduced into almost every industry, and the need to 
produce ships, tanks, aircraft and guns with a high proportion 
of “green” labour, the greater part of it female, has 
tremendously speeded up the development of production 
technique; so that the replacement of men by women has in 
fact been accompanied by an increased production estimated 
at 40 per cent. 

Rapid technical progress is essential in order to raise the 
national production and with it the standard of living of the 
people. It will be particularly urgent when we are working to 
make good the waste and destruction of the war years. Tech- 
nical change, however, accompanied by the use of cheap labour, 
means lowering the standard of living and is in itself a potent 
cause of economic instability, and the organised working-class 
movement is bound to oppose it. Thus equal pay for men 
and women is not simply a matter of justice or fairness to 
particular individuals or groups, but is essentially in the 
national interest. 

The last war gave women palletes emancipation; their field 
of employment has been greatly extended. But the continued 
wide disparity between the wages of men and women still 
puts real economic independence outside the reach of the 
majority of employed women, still remains as a barrier to their 
further social advance and to their playing their full and proper 
part in the life of the community. 


_ 


I. WHAT DO WE MEAN BY EQUAL PAY FOR 
EQUAL WORK? 
The demand for “Equal Pay for Equal Work” aims at 
ending the exploitation of women as cheap labour. 
Arguments as to whether the quality and quantity of 
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women’s work in a particular industry are identical with that 
of men are irrelevant. There are wide differences of quality 
and output as between one male worker and another, and, 
where men and women are employed on the same process, the 
best women workers will outdo at least the worst of the men. 
In the many industries where systems of payment by results 
operate, any such differences between individual workers or 
between men and women automatically reflect themselves in 
earnings. In other industries where physical strength is an 
important factor, this is not made the basis for differences in 
wage rates: The 5 feet meat porter or docker of 64 gets the 
same wage rate as the 6 feet man of 24. 

The argument against sex differentiation in wages has been 


well put by Beatrice Webb: 


“The essential principle which should govern all systems 
of remuneration, whether in private industry or in public 
employment, in manual as well as brain working employ- 
ment, is that of clearly defined occupational and standard 
rates to be prescribed for all persons of like industrial 
grade. . . . There is no more reason for such occupational 
or standard rates being made to differ according to the 
workers’ sex than according to their race, creed, height or 


weight.” 


The fundamental objection to the present state’ of affairs is 
that wages are fixed for women as a special group and that the 
major factor in determining their wage rates is their sex, and 
not their work. e 

-This sex differentiation finds expression, ‘in industries where 
both men and women are employed on the same jobs, in the 
payment to women of a lower rate than that established for 
men; in such cases, ‘‘ equal pay for equal work ” and “‘ the rate 
for the job ” are identical demands. phe 

In industries or jobs, however, where women aré employed 
even _ today on work not normally performed by men, the 
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present differentiation finds expression in a ‘‘ women’s rate ” 
lower than that paid to even the lowest-paid male worker in 
the same or other industries. Even today the pune : 
women in industry are employed on such “‘ women’s jobs ” 
specially low “‘ women’s rates.” In such cases the Me RE 
of the principle of “ equal pay for equal work ” requires the 
raising of the women’s rate to the level of that paid, in the 
same or other industries, to men on jobs requiring a similar 
degree of effort, skill, experience and responsibility, or pro- 
ducing goods or services of equal value. 


If. EXISTING RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
REMUNERATION OF MEN AND WOMEN 


The following paragraphs are intended to give a general 
picture and to bring out the most important facts about 
women’s wages, with particular reference to effects of war- 
time changes: 


(a) Industrial Earnings—pre-war and now 

It might have been expected that war-time conditions, the 
operation of the dilution agreements and the large number of 
women entering industry, have resulted in a very substantial 
narrowing of the gap between men’s and women’s earnings. 
In fact, this is not the case. 

The difference between men’s and women’s average weekly 
earnings increased from’ 36/6 in October, 1938, to 59/11 in 
January, 1944. 

Some part of this is admittedly due to the fact that men are 
working more overtime than women. However, the effect of 
this factor is largely eliminated in the figures for . average 
hourly (as distinct from weekly) earnings. These figures show 
than in January, 1944, the average hourly earnings of women 
in industry covered by the survey were 60 per cent of those 
of men. 

In nearly all industries, women’s earnings were between 513 


per cent and 68 per cent of men’s. The lowest percentages 
were in the typically “women’s trades” with a large pro- 
portion of female labour and relatively little increased employ- 
ment of women during the war, e.g., tailoring, laundries, 
hosiery. The only industrial groups with a figure outside this 
range were road passenger transport and electricity supply, 
where women’s hourly earnings were 79 per cent and 80 per 
cent respectively of men’s. 


(b) Industrial wage-rates on women’s work 

When we consider wage-rates, as distinct from earnings, it 
is necessary to differentiate between women doing jobs which 
are regarded as “‘ women’s work ” and those replacing men on 
“men’s work.” ‘This does not necessarily mean that “‘ women’s 
jobs” are performed exclusively by women—in many 
cases men may be employed on the same or analogous jobs 
either in the same establishment or elsewhere in the industry, 
e.g., in the case of cutters or pressers in the clothing industry. 
But the fact that women are normally to be found in a 
particular occupation in peace-time means that under normal 
industrial practice they are paid at “women’s rate.” The 
basic women’s rate is usually at least a third less than the 
minimum wage for an unskilled adult worker. 

Thus in industries covered by the Trade Board Acts, the 
statutory rate for women is usually about 62 per cent of that for 
men. ‘This is fairly closely in accordance with the normal 
practice in industrial agreements. In this connection it should 
be borne in mind that the man’s rate in these cases is the 
minimum for an unskilled labourer. Most agreements and 
Trade Board determinations lay down occupational rates for 
men above these minima for all jobs requiring a certain degree 
of skill. In the case of women, occupational rates are far less 
common, and the basic rate applies without modification: as 
the minimum for the majority of women workers, even though 
their job may involve a considerable degree of skill. 
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(c) Industrial wage-rates of women on men’s work 

Since the war many unions have negotiated special rates 
under “ dilution” or “ relaxation ”’ agreements for women 
engaged on work formerly done by men. ~These usually 
provide that where a woman replaces a man or does work 
which was not done by women before the war, she is entitled 
to a man’s rate of pay after a period of probation, provided 
that she does the job without extra supervision or assistance. _ 
Some of the agreements also provide for the payment of a 
percentage of the men’s rate (80 percent in plastics and 
chemicals, 75 per cent in electrical contracting) to. women who 
do men’s work, but with some additional supervision or 
assistance. - 


Thus the principle of the rate for the job is in general recog- 
nised in the agreements, as far as war-time changes are con- 
cerned, but it only operates in practice to a limited extent. 
Except in the transport industry, the proportion of women 
actually in receipt of men’s rates is very small. 


Under the dilution agreements the men’s rate is payable only 
if the work was not recognised as woman’s work before the 
war. Thus even if women are replacing men in a particular 
factory, they may not qualify for the men’s rate if it can be 
shown the job was done elsewhere by men or boys before the 
war. Irrespective of the skill involved, the women are then- 
only entitled to the women’s rate. . 


The agreements provide specifically that a woman only 
qualifies for the men’s rate if she does the work of a man 
without additional assistance or supervision. The employer 
will usually claim that some extra help is given, e.g., in lifting” 
or carrying material, or that there is a charge-hand. exercising 
some additional supervision. However slight this supervision 
may be, it disqualifies the women from getting the full men’s 
rate. a ! 

In some cases the man’s rate is refused to a woman worker 
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admittedly highly skilled on the grounds that she occasionally 
comes up against difficulties she cannot tackle and then needs 
assistance. It is very debatable whether any man has ever got 
through his career without similar instances arising. 

The most frequent reason, however, for the non-payment of 
men’s rates under the dilution agreements arises from the fact 
that the jobs themselves have altered. In order to economise in 
the use of skilled labour, jobs have been broken down into a 
number of simple or more specialised operations. New pro- 
cesses and new machines have been introduced on a very great 
scale. Consequently the employers can argue that this is not 
“men’s work” and that the dilution agreement consequently 
does not operate. 

A striking example of this difficulty was brought out by a 
dispute in the autumn of 1943 on which a Court of Enquiry 
was held under Lord Wark. It concerned a new factory built 
to turn out complete aero engines and employing 18,000 
workers, of whom only 4% per cent were skilled workmen 
and 46 per cent were women. These women were not getting 
the men’s rate, although they were working alongside men and 
setting up their own machines. The firm contended that as 
the jobs and equipment had been specially planned for un- 
skilled or female labour, the dilution agreement did not apply 
at all. The A.E.U. and T. & G.W.U. took the view that the 
agreement was being evaded, and that technical development 
and new processes were being used to exploit cheap labour. 
The Court in its findings stated that “‘ we do not think that 
when the agreement was made in 1940 either of the parties 
visualised so great a modification of the methods of manu- 
facture as has now taken place.” They therefore recommended 
the negotiation of a system of graded rates for women’s work 
which ‘ would be related at the lower end of the scale tethe 
schedule of women’s rates, at the upper end of the scale reach 
the appropriate skilled men’s rates and in between related t to 
the adult male’s rates.’ 
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This should be compared with a ruling by the American 
National War Labour Board. After stating that the wages for 
women employees should be based on equal pay for equal 
work, and that “there should be no discrimination between 
employees whose production is substantially the same on com- 
parable jobs,” the Board points to “ the impropriety of using 
slight or inconsequential changes in a job as a reason for setting 
up a wage differential against women workers.” The Board 
goes on to discuss the “equitable effectuation”’ of this 


principle : 


“Tt is often impossible or inadvisable for women to 
undertake heavy physical labour which has been established 
as part of certain jobs when performed by men. In such. 
cases the employment of women workers may entail extra 
supervision, extra set-up men or extra carrying off men. As 
pointed out in the Brown and Sharp opinion, extra labour 
costs can be computed .in these circumstances and can be 
given pro rata weight in establishing an equitable rate of 
pay for the female workers. Such an adjustment of rates is 
in line with the equal pay for equal work principle and is 
necessary to prevent an increase in labour costs. On the 
other hand, such a division of labour or specialisation of 
tasks may frequently be made without increasing labour 
costs even though the female employees continue to receive 
the established rate for the operation. In such cases there is 
no sound basis for setting a differential rate against the 
female employees. Such a division of tasks has often been 
used on jobs manned by male employees as a means of 
reducing unit costs while maintaining hourly rates. There 
are sound reasons therefore for guarding against the use of 
the procedure to cut women’s rates under such circum- 
stances.’ 


This ruling brings out clearly the fact that specialisation and 
sub-division are often introduced in the interests of efficiency 
and that there is no reason why they should be accompanied 
by a lowering of the wage-standard. 
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(d) Wage-rates on clerical work 

Clerical work is one of the largest branches of employment 
for women. At the time of the 1931 census over Io per cent 
of all occupied women were clerks or typists, 1.c., the 
numbers were greater than for any single industrial group, 
such as clothing or textiles. It is also the type of work in which 
the largest numbers of men and women are employed on 
identical or very similar duties.. Information about wage- 
rates and earnings is very defective, owing mainly to the poor 
level of Trade Union organisation, and the fact that so many 
of the workers are isolated in small office units. | 


Women’s scales in the Civil Service are fixed on the basis of 
80 per cent of those of men in the same grades. Elsewhere 
agreed rates for women clerks range downwards from 80 per 
cent to about 70 per cent of the corresponding men’s rates, or 
occasionally a little less. A number of Trade Unions give 
equal pay to their male and female staff. - Increases in wages 
since the war have in the main taken the form of a cost of 
living bonus, which is usually proportionate to the basic wage. 


A characteristic of this type of employment is that whilst 
women and men are employed interchangeably in the lower 
grades there is a strong tendency for better jobs to be reserved 
for men, and the opportunities for promotion are far more 
limited for women than men. Thus, for example, in the 
railway industry there are five grades of clerical workers, of 
which the two highest are normally open to male workers only. 


There is probably no sphere in which there has been more 
substitution of men by women during the war than in clerical 
work. Very few male clerical workers were reserved or de- 
ferred, and as women were normally employed on similar 
work, there was little difficulty about acting as replacements. 
Dilution agreements are, however, practically non-existent, 
and on the whole women have undertaken the more re- 
sponsible work with little or no additional remuneration. 
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(e) Wage-rates in the distributive trades, catering and 
domestic work | 

The distributive trades are very large employers of women’s 
labour, and to a considerable extent women and men are 
employed in the same kind of work, though men are usually 
found in the sections involving the handling of the heavier 
goods. Under the Joint Industrial Council’s agreements the 
wages of adult women workers of 21 and 24 are 72 per cent of 
those of men of the same age, but men get a further rise at 25, 
so that.after that the women’s rate is only 66 per cent of the 
‘men’s. What has been said above about war-time substitution 
applies to distributive as well as to clerical work. 

Before the war, domestic work and the catering trades pro- 
vided by far the largest field of paid employment for women. 
There were wide variations in wages, and collective agree- 
ments covered only a tiny fraction of the total number of 
workers; while the provision of food and sometimes accommo- 
dation by the employer, and the prevalence of tipping systems, 
added to the difficulty of obtaining any clear picture of the 
wage position. Such figures as are available, however, suggest 
that in domestic work and the catering trades women’s wages 
bear roughly the same relationship to men’s as in other types. 
of employment; within the same establishment women tend to 
get about two-thirds of the wages of men employed on com: 
eee work. 


III. THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF EQUAL PAY 

(a) Effect on the number of women seeking employment 

Before the war, a complete marriage bar existed in the Civil 
Service, the teaching and nursing professions, for most local 
government employees and in many clerical and distributive 
jobs; and a less formal one in large sections of industry. But 
apart from the marriage bar, many married women found that 
it did not pay them to go to work, because the wages in their 
trade were so low. vd 
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For example, in the laundry or clothing trades, in 1939, a 
woman normally earned 8d. per hour—29/4d. for a 44-hour 
week. If she worked she incurred various additional expendi- 
ture—dinners and teas out, at least 7/- a week; fares, say, 2/- 
a week; laundry sent out instead of being done at home, say, 
3/- a week; insurance, hospital and T.U. subscriptions, 
say, 2/6d.; possibly, also, extra expenditure on cooked foods, 
etc., when there was less time for housework. ‘This leaves a 
_-very small balance to show for the hard work of running a job 

and a home at the same time. And when there is also a baby 
to be minded in-a nursery or by a neighbour, the balance 
practically disappears. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that so many women decided 
against employment, unless their husband’s wages were so 
low or his work so irregular that even a few extra shillings 
“were a matter of vital importance. It follows that equal pay 
would mean a substantial increase in the number of married 
women seeking work (providing that this was not prevented 
by the marriage bar), which we consider would be a clear gain 
from the standpoint of the national interest in increased 
production. ? 


(b) Effect on the birth-rate 

‘It is sometimes contended that if women are given equal 
pay, the result will be a fall in the birth-rate. This argument 
is based on the assumption that if a woman is well paid, she 
has a good deal to lose by staying at home, and she will decide 
not to have children or will have a smaller family than if her « 
wages were less. : 

The war experience, with the fuller employment of women 
and higher earnings, shows that this assumption is wrong. 
The increased birth-rate during the war is undoubtedly largely 
due to the freedom from unemployment, and the higher earn- 
ings, so that there is less financial worry and—paradoxically, _ 
perhaps—a greater feeling of confidence in the future. If we 
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can carry over the security of employment, and bigger wage 
packets into peace-time, we will have gone a long way to solve 
the problem of the falling birth-rate. Application of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work, covering all employed 
women, would help to secure this; though it must be supple- 
mented by other social measures, including particularly the - 
extension and improvement of communal feeding and day 
nurseries, the proposed new Social Insurance and State Medical 
Service, and children’s allowances. : 

In fact, equal pay may be expected to make a direct con- 
tribution to raising the birth-rate. Authorities agree that the 
average marriage age has a most important bearing on popu- 
lation trends. Equal pay, by raising the general level of 
women’s earnings, will enable the young woman to make 
larger savings towards setting up her home, and will thus 
encourage earlier marriages. , . 


(c) Effect on the economic and social status of women 

Women’s wages under present systems of remuneration are 
not only low in relation to men’s wages—they are low in the 
absolute. sense, and in the case of a large proportion of women 
workers in industry, they are not even sufficient to secure an 
independent existence on a decent minimum standard. 

The most widely accepted yard-stick for measuring 
minimum living standards in this country is Seebohm 
Rowntree’s ‘“ Human Needs ”’ standard. The fact that we use 
it here must not be taken to imply that we approve of this very 
bare minimum budget, or that we consider that wages should 
be fixed in relation to minimum needs—this conception 1s 
ludicrous in a rieh, highly industrialised country like Britain. 
But is obvious that no one should be allowed to exist on a wage 
which does not even provide this standard. Yet, the wages of 
hundreds of thousands of women workers fall below this level. 

In 1935, Rowntree calculated the cost of his minimum 
budget for an independent woman worker at 29/9d. per week. 
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By October, 1938, the rise in the official cost of living index 
would bring this figure up to 31/gd. At that date the average 
weekly earnings of adult women in the laundry industry, em- 
ploying 120,000 women and girls, were 28/1d. In the pottery 
industry the corresponding figure was 27/10d. In fact, in most 
industries women’s earnings were below the Rowntree figure; 
only a few sections of industry, such as tobacco, Government 
industrial establishments, motors and aircraft, showed average 
women’s earnings above it. — 

Average figures of this kind are inevitably misleading as a 
picture of the earnings of the majority of the workers covered; 
some of those included will be in well-paid jobs or on piece- 
work earning much above the average, while the individual 
variations below the average are smaller in amount and there- 
fore cover far greater numbers of women. 

This position, which has not greatly altered, bearing in mind 
the rise in prices, only demonstrates statistically what is almost 
a truism in every life—that a girl or woman cannot normally 
manage to live on her earnings in an industrial job away from 
family and home. It is for this reason that institutions, 
_ orphanages, borstals, etc., which aim at preparing girls for an 
independent existence, have to send them almost exclusively 
into resident domestic service where board and lodging are 


provided. 


The facts were brought to public attention by the transfer of 
girls to war work away from their homes. It was impossible 
for them to make ends meet on the normal wages paid, and 
the Government was compelled to resort to various forms of 
concealed subsidy to low wages: “ settling in grants’; special 
hostel arrangements; special assistance for sick workers; and 
_ cheap fares home. 


In so far as it has been posible under war conditions for 


women workers to support themselves independently, this has 
been due to the large amount of overtime and piece-work and _ 
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bonus payments; when these conditions no longer operate, in- 
dependent existence at basic rates fos a normal working week 
will remain impossible. For example, even now Trade Board 
basic minimum rates for women average only about 114d. an 
hour, or 46/- for a 48-hour week. 

Whilst, on the whole, professional women have won the 
possibility of independent existence, working-class women 
have not. Their war service experiences, however, have opened 
up a new world to a whole generation of women. Many 
women who have realised their capabilities for the first time 
in the Services and in war industry want to make their own 
lives, and have given ample proof that their work is a 
tremendous asset to the nation. And, unfortunately, there are 
many whose husbands and potential husbands will not return 
from the war. One of the most important social effects of 
- equal pay would therefore be to bring the earnings of working- 
class women up to a level which guarantees their independent 
existence. : 
(d) Effect on the range of women’s employment 

The practice of paying men and women at different rates is 
responsible for many of the restrictions which exist in peace- 
time on the types of work open to women. Women are cheap 
labour, and have in the past presented a constant threat to 
men’s standards of employment. Consequently, Trade 
Unions, in order. to protect their members, found it necessary 
to restrict the employment of women and to keep them out of 
the more skilled and remunerative jobs. From the point of 
view of the employers, on the other hand, there is under 
present circumstances a strong inducement to employ women 
rather than men, particularly on jobs and processes where 
direct labour costs form a high proportion of the employers’ 
total costs. And once a particular job has established itself as 
‘““women’s work” there is no prospect of men earning a 


normal man’s wage in it. 
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As a result there was in peace-time a fairly rigid dividing 
line between industrial jobs which were “‘ men’s work ” and 
those which were “‘ women’s work.” There were practically 
no organised trades in which women could become fully skilled 
tradesmen. The great majority of women in industry were 
engaged in occupations in which women only were employed 
and the number of jobs done interchangeably by men and 
women was relatively few. 

War-time changes have made it clear for the first time that 
most of this division of labour is not based on innate aptitudes. 
There are very large numbers and a very varied range of jobs 
which women have taken over and in which they have been 
highly successful. In fact it is now apparent that the division 
of labour between men and women was determined not 
logically on the basis of the relative productivity of the in- 
dividual concerned but by the existing wage structure. — 

These artificial barriers in the way of the employment of 
women are clearly most undesirable. If women are to have 
after the war the same limited choice of jobs and the same 
restricted opportunities of promotion as in the past, we shall 
be wasting the abilities of a section of our population. And 
at the same time many women will be debarred from the 
satisfaction and happiness of a job that makes a real demand 
on their skill and intelligence. But there is bound to be 
opposition to the extension of the employment of women as 
long as the threat of women undercutting men exists. If the 
principle of equal pay is established, this threat would dis- 
appear and the war-time changes could be consolidated and 
developed further. 

The experience of the U.S.S.R. has an interesting bearing on 
this. Article 122 of the 1936 Constitution lays down that : 

“Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights with 
men in all spheres of economic, State, cultural, social and 
political life. The possibility of exercising these rights of 

women is ensured by affording women equally with men the 
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right to work, payment for work, rest and leisure, social . 

insurance and education... ” 

There is consequently no differentiation between men and 
women in regard to wages, and women are to be found in 
every section of public service and economic life, where they 
enjoy real equality of opportunity and responsibility. » 


IV.—THE ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF 
| EQUAL PAY 
(a) Purchasing power and productivity 
Full employment requires increased purchasing power and a 
standard of living that is continually rising as the development 
of new scientific and technical productive methods makes 
larger and cheaper production possible.~ It is in relation to 
this general need that the question of the low wages paid to 
women, at a time when their productivity is vastly i increasing, 
_ must be considered. 


This matter is especially urgent today when we are faced 
with the transition from war to peace. The war has been the 
forcing house for technical change; developments which would 
have taken many years to mature in peace-time have of neces- 
sity been introduced rapidly and on the widest scale to save 
man-power and speed up production and in particular to make’ 
use of women’s labour. Asa result, productivity has increased 
considerably, probably not less than 30 per cent, and even more 
in some sections of paustry poploying large numbers of 
women. 


To carry over into peace-time this greatly increased pro- 
ductive power with its beneficial results for the nation’s 
economic life, two things are essential : 


I. Industry must be assured of a large and steadily increas- 
ing demand for its products, 7.¢., wages and living 
standards must be increased. This ‘applies with special 
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force to the wages of women as one of the worst paid 
sections of the community. 

2. The workers must be assured that! eames improve- 
ments are going to result in the raising of standards all 
round and not in the use of cheap women’s labour to 
lower the general standard. 


(b) Prices and exports 

It is sometimes contended that equal pay, by increasing em- 
ployers’ ‘wage costs, would increase prices, thus defeating its 
own ends, and adding to the difficulties of British industry in 
competing in the export market. The raising of women’s wages 
to the level of men’s would however have far-reaching effects 
on the economic life of the country which would in fact operate - 
in the opposite direction, by increasing mass production and 
industrial efficiency and increasing the productivity, and hence 
the income of the nation. 

‘The immediate effect of equal pay will be to expand ‘the 
home market. It will thus assist the more economical running 
of industry through fuller and steadier use of plant and spread- 
ing of overhead costs over a larger output. This widening of 
the market will also make it worthwhile for mass production 
methods to be introduced in an ever-increasing range.of goods, 
and in turn this will make possible the lowering of prices. It 
will, however, be necessary to maintain price control and to 
check the activities of monopolies in order to make sure that 
the cheapening of goods does take place as costs are reduced. 

The history of the industrial development of the last forty 
years in this country, and still more in the U.S.A., exposes the 
fallacy of the contention that higher wages necessarily mean 
higher prices. The light clothing trade, for example, can now 
produce well-made, attractive garments at far less than the cost 
of those made by the appallingly sweated workers in the days 
before Trade Boards. 

But mass production can only be introduced where there is a 
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mass market. It is largely lack of purchasing power that has 
limited its development i in British industry. This can be very 
clearly seen in connection with the production of household — 
equipment; such as vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, washing 
machines, etc. If these could be brought within the grasp of 
the ordinary working-class housewife, there would be an 
enormous demand for them. This demand would result in 
the introduction of new methods of production and prices 
could be further brought down. 

This clearly has the most important implications from the 
point of view of the export trade. An industry on a mass 
production basis is in a far better position to export success- 
fully. The rest of the world cannot afford any large quantity 
of goods built on a small scale by old-fashioned methods and 
with a low degree of mechanisation and standardisation. But, 
given reorganisation and large-scale production, British in- 
dustry can turn out goods which will be welcomed for their 
combination of quality and cheapness. 


(c) How women’s wages hold up technical advance 

On the other hand, if the practice of paying women at lower 
rates than men is maintained, every technical improvement in 
industry and every fresh introduction of mass-production 
methods is dangerous to economic stability.  _ 

As we have seen, the introduction of new machines and new 
processes very often means the substitution of women’s for 
men’s labour. The performance of the job by the new 
methods is classed as ‘‘ women’s work ”’ and is therefore paid 
at low women’s rates. Consequently, at the very moment 
when productivity is increased, there is a falling off in the 
amount of wages paid out for the work. 

This means that there is a constant tendency for purchasing 
power to drop. It means not only that the workers derive no 
benefit from the increased quantity of goods they are turning 
out, but there is a growing danger that people will not be able 
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to buy the goods. he advantages of mass production 
described above will be completely offset if each new step in 
productive methods results in a lowering of the total amount 
of wages paid out. But this is bound to happen as long as the 
present relationship between men’s and women’s rates exists. 

The attitude of the workers, and in particular of the Trade 
Unions, towards technical change in industry is conditioned 
by the facts set out above. The Unions are sometimes accused 
of hostility, and even obstruction, towards the introduction of 
new machines and new processes. If ever this is the case only 
a realistic reaction to a state of affairs where technical improve- 
ments do not benefit the workers, but threaten their standards 
by the use of cheap women’s labour. On the other hand, the 
most rapid technical progress possible is necessary in order to 
increase the national income and the standard of living. The 
changed attitude of the Unions which would result from equal 
pay is a most important factor. 


(d) Inefficiency in low-paid industries 

Low wages are very often the cause of inefficiency and back- 
wardness in industrial production. Industries which depend 
on cheap women’s and juvenile labour are apt to be wasteful 
of man-power, backward in planning, and without up-to-date 
machinery. If labour is sufficiently cheap the employer does 
not find it worthwhile to economise in its use and to substitute 
machine for hand processes. 

The outstanding example of this is the cotton industry, 
where women’s earnings before the war averaged 31/5d. a 
week. The recent Report’ of the Cotton Textile Mission 
shows how backward this basic industry is, as compared with 
the more up-to-date plant, high speed automatic machinery 
and scientific utilisation of labour in America. The Report 
points out that from 1900 to 1938 the American cotton industry 
nearly quadrupled its pay-rolls and the value of its product, 
whilst increasing its labour force by 40 per cent and reducing 
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average hours from about 50 to 40 per week. In the British 
cotton industry,. on the other hand, ‘‘there-can be no doubt 
that. during the) period cited labour: gob orate = ‘shown. 
little change.” 

It is unfortunately only too easy to cite examples of 
technical backwardness, combined with poor wages. The 
Dundee jute industry is another branch of the textile trades 
characterised by very low wages. and grossly out-of-date 
methods of: production. In the slum workshops of Birming- 
ham,; women were employed before. the war at the bare 
minimum Trade Board rate of 74d. per hour on stamping 
metal parts on hand presses, methods which had been in use 
for a hundred. years. In the food trades, women generally 
perform by hand the operations of labelling, packing, filling 
jars and bottles, which could be done by machine with a 
fraction of the labour time. 

In the kitchens of hotels, restaurants and institutions, which 
are among the biggest employers of woman labour, vegetables 
are cleaned and dishes washed by hand, because there have 
always been plenty of women available who badly needed the 
money, ‘who have no industrial skill or experience and there- 
fore have to take these jobs at miserable wages. «In offices, 
girl clerks spend their lives on routine calculations which could 
be done’ by machine. It is the fact that women’s labour is so 
cheap that it encourages employers to use it wastefully. 

This wastefulness may take other forms besides the failure 
to install labour-saving machinery. It may also take the form 
of slack factory organisation, unnecessary carrying about: of 
goods - -arid «materials, waiting ‘time that no ofe tries to 
eliminate, lack of planning, and excessive scrap. 


A od) V. CONCLUSION 
Ak we have attempted to show, equal pay for equal work. is 
a eerie which should be operated not only in the interests 
of justice and fair play for women, but in ‘the wider economic 
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and social interests of the nation. -The economic-and social 
position of Britain at the end of the war ‘makes ‘this an 
exceptionally serious question, demanding an early and com- 
prehensive solution. Even catching up on needs not met 
owing to war conditions—clothing, furniture, household 
equipment of all kinds, as well as housing—will .be a 
tremendous task. There will be immense demands arising 
from the necessary repairs and re-equipment in all industries 
and services. There will be immense demands from abroad, 
the counterpart of Britain’s need to develop exports. All the 
proposed extensions of the social services will make heavier 
calls on production. 


In these circumstances, equal pay for equal work is one of 
the conditions necessary for making full use of Britain’s 
human and material resources, and maintaining an expanding 
home market which will encourage further development. 


We therefore hope that your Commission will find in favour 
of the universal application of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work, and will recommend certain steps that can be 
taken by the Government to apply it in the sphere of public 


employment and to encourage its application elsewhere. 


Such steps, it is suggested, should include: 


(1) the raising of women’s wages to the level of men’s of 
the same or corresponding grades in all branches of the Civil 
Service and other Government employment, including State- 
owned productive and trading establishments; 


(2) instructions to local authorities to apply this principle in 
all services and establishments under their control; 

(3) advice to the National Arbitration Tribunal and all 
statutory wage-fixing bodies, including those to be set up under 
the new wages Councils Bill, that the principle of equal pay 
for equal work should be applied in all wage determinations; 

(4) the raising of compensation, pension or allowances pay- 
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able by the Government to women to the same level as{that 
paid in similar circumstances to men; 


(5) interpretation of the Fair Wages Clause in all paiblic 
contracts as requiring equal pay for equal work in the con- 
tractor’s enterprise. 


Such action by the Government would end the existing 
differentiation of payments on a sex basis and ensure the 
operation of equal pay for equal work for considerable 
numbers of women in public employment, and would provide 
a stimulus for the application of the principle in all wages 
agreements throughout private enterprise. 
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